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CHARLES ANDERSON ALDRICH 
1888 — 1949 


“Andy” Aldrich died on October 5, 1949 at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minnesota. He had gone to the Mayo Clinic in 1944 in order to organize 
the Rochester Child Health Project of the Section on Pediatrics, and to 
serve as its director. He was also professor of Pediatrics in the post gradu- 
ate school of the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Aldrich was born in Plymouth, Massachusetts on March 4, 1888. His 
family moved to Evanston, Illinois when he was eleven years old. There 
he attended the public schools and Northwestern University. He graduated 
with honors from the Northwestern University Medical School in 1915 and 
took his internship at the New York Nursery and Children’s Hospital and 
the Evanston Hospital during the years 1915 and 1916. 

After completion of his internship at the Evanston Hospital, where he 
was one of the first internes they had ever had, he entered general practice 
in 1917 in association with Dr. Frank Blatchford in Winnetka, Illinois. 
Soon thereafter he was married to Mary McCague of Omaha, Nebraska. 
They had first met one another in their student days at Northwestern. 
There are two sons, one daughter and six grandchildren. Both of the sons 
are able physicians. 

After a short period in the general practice of medicine, Andy realized 
fully that his real interest was in the field of Pediatrics. He therefore com- 
pleted a year of postgraduate pediatric training at Harvard University in 
1921 and returned to Winnetka to confine his work to that field of med- 
icine. 

Andy really loved babies and children and his warm, friendly personality, 
his able and inquiring mind together with a great willingness and capacity 
for work and study soon brought him eminence in his specialty. 

He was on the pediatric staff of the Evanston Hospital and the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago, later becoming chief of the Pediatric Staff 
at the Evanston Hospital and in 1941 Chief of Staff at Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, the latter being a full-time position and carrying with it the pro- 
fessorship of Pediatrics at the Northwestern University Medical School. 
Here he served with distinction until Dr. Henry Helmholz requested him 
to organize the Rochester Child Health Project in 1944. 

During the years of his work at the Children’s Memorial Hospital he 
achieved fame for his outstanding effort in the problems of nephritis and 
nephrosis in childhood and became an authority in that field. Also during 
these years he was a prolific contributor to general pediatric literature. 

However, his greatest and really abiding interest lay in the problems of 
child development and behavior. His first publications in this field appeared 
in 1927. First was an article which appeared in the Journal of the A.M.A. 
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entitled, “Prevention, of Anorexia in Children.” This article was soon fol- 
lowed by the well-known book, Cultivating the Child’s Appetite, the title 
of which has since been changed to Feeding Our Old Fashioned Children. 

These publications created great interest throughout the land among both 
professional and lay groups and set off a tremendous barrage of related 
articles by many different authors, none of whom had much to add to what 
Dr. Aldrich had already written. 

The well-known volume, Babies Are Human Beings, was first published 
in 1938. The book was written with the collaboration of Mrs. Aldrich, 
who was always an able assistant to Andy in the preparation of many 
of his manuscripts. Considered by many authorities to be one of the finest 
and most instructive books in its field, it has been of profound influence 
in the thinking of all persons who are interested in mental hygiene and 
the behavior of children. 

Dr. Aldrich also served with distinction in the teaching and administra- 
tive branches of pediatrics. His course in Growth and Development given 
at Northwestern University Medical School was extremely popular with the 
students. His instruction of the pediatric residents in the hospital always 
presented the practical down to earth side of medicine for he realized from 
experience how important it was to have this point of view in order to 
achieve success in private practice. 

The sucessful development of the new department at the Mayo Clinic 
was a result of Andy’s tremendous curiosity, understanding and wisdom 
concerning the mental and physical problems of infancy and childhood. 
He realized that we have only begun to scratch the surface in our present 
knowledge of why children behave as they do in our complex world, and 
he eagerly sought new information. 

He was able to procure an extremely able staff and fortunately many of 
them remain to carry on the work. He installed a plan of teaching fellow- 
ships in pediatrics which offered unique and non-stereotyped opportunities 
for the study of pediatric problems. The originality and success of this plan 
later won a Lasker award. 

His group was to prove most productive in their work and it was within 
only a short time after the department organization had been: perfected 
that the first observations from their early studies began to appear in the 
medical literature and have frequently continued to do so. 

Dr. Aldrich had served as chairman of the Section on Pediatrics of the 
American Medical Association and was a past president of the Chicago 
Pediatric Society and of the American Pediatric Society. He was one of the 
organizers and a charter member of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
and served on its board of examiners for many years. He was an early 
member of the Society for Research in Child Development and at the time 
of his death was its President-Elect and was on the editorial board of Pedi- 
atrics, the official journal of the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
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OBITUARY—CHARLES ANDERSON ALDRICH 


A tribute to Andy Aldrich would be most inadequate without a final 
word concerning his personal attributes. Among these are found some of 
the reasons why he achieved his great stature among physicians and friends. 

Because of his very numerous medical interests one might believe that he 
had time for little else, but this was not true. He was a friendly, warm, and 
tolerant person and a most agreeable companion when fun was the order 
of the day. He had a great interest in the affairs of his country and his lib- 
eral point of view was often quite a trial to many of his more conservative 
friends and neighbors. His finé sense of humor and his ability to express 
himself in a clear, logical manner made him a most interesting member of 
any discussion group. 

Andy had a great interest in sports and played tennis regularly and well 
in spite of a moderate Parkinsonian affliction. The incidence of this diffi- 
culty seemed only to spur him to greater effort and he refused to allow it 
to curb his activities. He could be, and usually was, as excited as any school- 
boy when attending the football games of his alma mater and rarely missed 
a game. 


In spite of all his other activities and a large and busy pediatric practice, 
he found time to serve for ‘several years on his village school board and for 


years was pediatric advisor and consultant to the Winnetka Public Schools. 
Andy Aldrich, as a man, will always be remembered with affection by 
those who knew him well. As a physician he will live forever in the great 


realm of medical knowledge to which he was such an original and able 
contributor. 
Georce F. Munns 
Winnetka, Illinois 
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EGO-DEVELOPMENT AND THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Davip P. AususeEL, M.D. 


Yeshiva University 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper will be concerned with the relationship between variability 
in mode of ego-development and subjective factors in the learning process. 
As such it is historically related to a growing movement in psychology 
and education which seeks to emphasize the role of the needs, emotions, 
and personality development of the learner in relation to the learning 
process. 

Evidence for this point of view has a long history and has come from 
many sources—experimental and social psychology, psychiatry, and mental 
hygiene. Nevertheless it has only received passing recognition by learning 
theorists (25) and sparse application to educational practice. More than 
ten years ago Lawrence K. Frank asserted that “the dilemma of education 
arises from belief in man, as a rational being in whom emotion can be con- 
trolled by reason and intelligence” (20). He went on to say that “educa- 
tional programs shrink from any frank acceptance of the underlying per- 
sonality make-up and emotional reactions of students as entering into the 
educational situation—because to do so would bring about a widespread 
collapse of the whole educational philosophy and undermining of approved 
pedagogy” (20). And more recently, G. W. Allport has advanced the 
hope that “learning theory of the future ... will not remain so peripheral 
to the ego” (1). 

The role of the learner was first forcibly injected into learning theory by 
E. L. Thorndike’s emphasis on the importance of motivation and reward, 
culminating in his controversial law of effect (25). A host of studies were 
conducted which in general demonstrated the motivational superiority of 
praise to reproof (3, 11, 26) and indicated the efficacy of group recognition 
and rivalry (12, 27, 32) as motivating stimuli. Allport (1) has interpreted 
these findings as indicative of the primacy of the “ego drive” over all other 
learning motives. On the other hand he has criticized the law of effect by 
pointing to evidence that “people normally do not strive again for a goal 
successfully achieved. What they do is to raise their aspirations to a point 
where they clearly risk failure” (1). Cantor (10) has deplored the use of 
reward and punishment as learning incentives as calculated to place “mo- 
tivation for conduct outside the will of the student.” And Lewin and his 
associates have insisted that the meaning of reward and punishment can 
only be interpreted subjectively in the light of the individual’s level of as- 
piration (14). Evidence points to the fact that this factor is shifted by the 
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subject “in such a manner as to maintain his self-esteem at the highest 
possible level” (1). 

Closely related to the problem of motivation is the determination of the 
optimal degree of tension required to facilitate the learning process. Gen- 
erally speaking, intense emotion or frustration (9, 23) and very high levels 
of ego-involvement (1) have a disruptive effect. Yet Mowrer (35) has suc- 
cessfully established anxiety-reduction as a potent motivational factor, and 
Allison Davis (13) refers to this motive as the driving force in the assimi- 
lation of class attitudes and aspirations. 

Experimental social psychology has further highlighted the role of sub- 
jective factors in the learning process. Experiments by Bartlett (8), Ed- 
wards (15), Zillig (46), Watson and Hartmann (45), Wallen (44) and 
Levine and Murphy (31), among others, have demonstrated the influence 
of “ethnocentric frame of reference,” personal bias, and ego-involvement 
in determining the quantity, form and longevity of learned and remem- 
bered material. Ego-involved tasks which are completed are remembered 
better than those not completed (39); whereas non-completed tasks that are 
not ego-involved are better remembered than completed tasks. 

Related evidence from the psychology of individual differences (43) and 
from developmental psychology (28) although not bearing directly on 
subjective elements in learning has emphasized such factors as individual 
differences in capacity and “maturational readiness.” Much stress is now 
laid on correctly gearing educational policies and programs to meet the 
developmental capacities and peculiarities related to each particular age 
level (18, 21). From this point of view has arisen the concept that the 
young child responds less to the words of his parents than to “the feeling- 
tones and emotional tensions with which they are loaded” (10). This also 
holds true in relation to teachers. Thus, Manske (33) has shown that only 
a non-prejudiced teacher can modify attitudes of racial prejudice in stu- 
dents by presenting factual material favorable to minority groups. 

The most ambitious attempt to relate a theory of personality develop- 
ment to the dynamics of the learning process was made by Cantor (10). 
Drawing heavily upon concepts developed by Rank and Plant, he analyzed 
learning sequences in terms of the dichotomous needs for dependence and 
independence, “identification,” “resistance,” “projection,” and “will-guilt” 
—conflict. The approach taken in the present paper differs from Cantor’s 
in emphasizing the relationship of different patterns of ego-development 
to the learning process rather than postulating a generalized set of learning 
principles derived from considerations pertinent to personality development. 

Lastly, in rounding out this brief and obviously incomplete historical re- 
view, the subjective approach to the learning process has been vigorously 
championed by proponents of the mental hygiene point of view in educa- 
tion. They argue that if the aim of “education carried on within the frame- 
work of mental hygiene” is to “free individuals from personality distor- 
tion,” the dynamics of the learning process in each student must be under- 
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stood in terms of the individual meaning of his needs for dependence and 
independence so that these factors can be taken into account by the teacher 
in understanding his particular resistances raised to learning, and in dis- 
covering efficacious techniques in overcoming them (10, 16, 19). The recent 
emphasis on active participation of the student in the educational process 
(10, 28) (a principle whose application has been largely restricted to nur- 
sery, progressive private, and university graduate schools) is in accord 
with the newer approach to psychotherapy which recognizes the greater 
efficacy of endogenously-derived ego-involved motivations (38, 42). And 
lastly Redl’s analysis of leadership relationships in terms of “ego,” “super- 
ego,” and “ego-ideal” patterns (37) recognizes the relevance of personality 
development for the learning process in the classroom situation. 

The problem of understanding learning as an individual matter, thus, 
(for this paper) resolves itself into the task of identifying those interper- 
sonal! mechanisms by which a specific type of personality assimilates new 
values. While each person has to be considered phenomenologically as a 
unique example of a given personality category, it is still necessary to set 
up general categories of personality, and hence general types of learners. 
The validity of any such classification will depend upon its conformity to 
actual basic divergences in personality development and their associated 
interpersonal laws of accretion. This means that there will be not one gen- 
eral dynamics of learning, but a separate dynamics of learning for each 
fundamental personality type. And since the essence of the entire process 
of personality growth may be described in terms of the dichotomous needs 
for dependence and independence (10), we may distinguish between two 
main types of personality—the secure and the insecure—as reflecting 
through the contrasting mechanisms of satellization? (5) and incorpora- 
tion? the operation, relative importance, and dynamic interrelationship 
between those needs. 

The field of mental hygiene lies in the prevention and amelioration of 
distortions in personality development which interfere with the enjoyment 
of mental health, and which constitute the predisposing factors in the causa- 
tion of mental disease. The problem of learning—as the acquisition of new 
values—is relevant to mental hygiene since it comprises so large a part of 
the process of personality development. Hence, the role of mental hygiene 
in the learning process lies in the recognition of the different methods of 
learning that coexist with the different types of personality development, 
and in utilizing this understanding towards evolving techniques of teaching 
which not only foster maximal learning within a given method, but also 
modify advantageously the existing learning method wherever possible. 


1JIn this paper, interpersonal mechanisms of learning refer to factors associated with 
personality development. Personal refers to other individual differences (in energy, 
capacity for learning, verbal facility, etc.). Objective refers to general factors influencing 
the course of learning that are not ascribable to individual differences. 


2 For definitions of these terms, see below. 
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Tue RetationsHip BETWEEN OBJECTIVE, PERSONAL, AND 
INTERPERSONAL Factors In LEARNING 


Education is obviously an interpersonal phenomenon since from almost 
the very beginning of a person’s existence, we witness the “individual tak- 
ing over community points of view, and society reciprocally absorbing the 
individual’s modification of the prevailing ideology” (10). Learning does 
not take place in a vacuum, but only in relation to other individuals who 
themselves—despite the existence of personal emotional ties—act largely as 
personal representatives of a given cultural organization. During the course 
of personality development, the individual acquires a characteristic method 
of learning (satellization or incorporation). This not only predetermines 
his mode of acquiring new value-judgments, but also influences the scope, 
the depth, the motivations and the efficiency of the learning process. 


However, the process of learning may also be described objectively in 
conceptual terms as consisting of those inner structural and organizational 
changes which occur in ideas while they acquire individual meaningfulness. 
This objective aspect of learning which takes place concurrently with the 
interpersonal aspect is a dynamic process reflecting the development of the 
meaningfulness of a given idea in a specific individual. At any given time 
when an individual is exposed to a new idea or to a new aspect of an old 
idea, a certain equilibrium prevails between that idea and the totality of 
his prevailing organization of concepts. This is the framework of reference 
confronting a new idea; and the task of learning is to integrate this new 
concept into his existing framework of ideas, so that in terms of the newly 
organized whole it has a personal meaning which is applicable to the in- 
terpretation and solution of the usual problems of living. The process by 
which such new ideas are “imbedded” in the existing structure involves the 
mechanisms of levelling, sharpening, and assimilation (2). 

Whether meaningfulness is actually achieved depends upon the degree 
of integrative effort put forth (which is a function of such personal factors 
as energy, interest, will to learn, active participation and intellectual capa- 
city), and also upon various interpersonal factors. 

In the learning of simple factual material, it is the personal aspects of 
individual differences which are mainly relevant. However, where values 
and judgments are involved, the interpersonal mode of learning becomes 
an important co-aspect of the learning process. 


In this psychologically-minded era, it is hardly necessary to defend the 
statement that interpersonal factors are involved in the assimilation of val- 
ues, since few people would maintain today that this is a purely rational, 
objective, or impersonal process. What is necessary, however, is to relate 
differences in ego-development to mode of value-acquisition (satellization 
and incorporation). While in this paper, we are mainly interested in those 
individual differences in learning which are related to the interpersonal. 
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method of learning employed, we must also be concerned with the effect 
of these differences on the operation of the personal factors listed above. 


Brier SumMMAry oF Eco-DEVELOPMENT? 


From an amorphous concept originally indistinguishable from the to- 
tality of the child’s impressions (22, 34, 36, 41), the ego emerges at three 
as a relatively clear percept endowed with a full quota of omnipotence 
(7, 17, 34). This notion of grandiosity can, for the most part, be ascribed 
to the fact that he has been living in an environment benevolently struc- 
tured in terms of meeting his needs (34). Relatively few demands have 
been made upon him to conform to external requirements. And although 
manifestly incompetent in the matter of self-help, he has been amazingly 
successful in gratifying his wants. No wonder then that he conceives of 
himself as volitionally omnipotent (5, 7). 

Soon, however, the child’s concept of self must undergo radical devalua- 
tion. As he manifests greater executive competence, he becomes subject to 
greater pressures to conform to parental expectations (34). Clearer per- 
ception of the nature of reality forces him to acknowledge his relative un- 
importance and his volitional impotence. Thus, the grandiose state of ego- 
organization becomes untenable; and since reality can no longer support 
its pretensions he is required to find a sense of adequacy within a more 
modest and realistic framework of ego-organization (5, 7). 

The most satisfactory reorganization of ego-structure takes place through 
the process of satellization, in which the child identifies as a subordinate 
figure in relation to the dominant role of the parents (5). By virtue of his 
complete acceptance of this dependent position, he becomes automatically 
assured of intrinsic feelings of security and adequacy,—providing, of course 
that he is emotionally accepted and valued for his own sake (5). The re- 
jected child obviously cannot satellize, and is hence compelled to cling to 
his former untenable ego structure (5). The extrinsically-valued child— 
unassured of appreciation for his own sake—is placed in the same position: 
To remain adequate in his own eyes he feels obliged to fulfill the grandiose 
pretensions of his infantile ego which his ambitious parents do nothing 
to deflate. However, in the latter case, the retention of the infantile struc- 
ture is quite compatible with the adulation with which he is surrounded; 
whereas in the face of a hostile environment, the rejected child must harbor 
his omnipotent fancies within (7). 

In the satellizing child, the ego-structure gradually takes on a new ap- 
pearance once resistance (infantile negativism) to accepting the new status 
wanes (7). There is marked deflation of the notion of self-importance and 
of volitional omnipotence. The child accepts more readily parental limita- 
tions upon the free exercise of his will. The obstreperous pursuit of pleasure 
and the insistence on immediate gratification become attenuated as the 


3For a fuller account of the process of ego-development, see D. P. Ausubel, Nega- 
tivism as a Phase of Ego-Development (7). 
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need for parental approval becomes stronger. Executive independence ex- 
pands, and goals are projected farther into the future. And finally the child 
accepts responsibility for meeting the moral standards of his parents (7). 

It becomes apparent that further ego-development in later childhood and 
adolescence involves primarily a reversal of the volitionally dependent as- 
pects of satellization, while accentuating the trend toward non-hedonistic 
goals and greater executive independence. The non-satellizing child, how- 
ever, is largely spared the task of regaining volitional independence since 
he has never really surrendered it (6, 7). 

But if emancipation is easier for him, the non-satellizing child faces 
other difficulties. To satisfy his undevalued and “hypertrophic” ego-de- 
mands, power and prestige must be achieved in reality (since grandiosity 
cannot be blithely assumed as in the uncritical days of infancy); because 
only in this “extrinsic” fashion can he gain any semblance of the intrinsic 
security and adequacy associated with satellization. This is obviously a dif- 
ficult task for the rejected child, who can gain no recognition at home and 
must suffer the constant humiliation of forced submission to an authority 
he doesn’t respect, as well as reluctant acceptance of economic dependence. 
This immediate trauma to self-esteem produces an anxiety state which tends 
to be perpetuated by the maintenance of an aspirational level far in excess 
of realistic considerations—a condition predisposing toward chronic injury 
to self-esteem (5, 7). It is further accentuated by emotional isolation from 
others; since, although he would welcome other emotional attachments, 
he is much too afraid of a repetition of rejection to hazard the necessary 
emotional exposure. 

As noted above, the over-valued child fares better initially, since his om- 
nipotent ego-structure is nurtured in an environment which values him on 
his own terms and grants free reign to his expansive will. Hence he is 
spared the immediate trauma to self-esteem which precipitates an anxiety 
state. Yet lacking intrinsic feelings of security and adequacy, he is com- 
pletely dependent on external criteria of prestige for the maintenance of 
their extrinsic counterparts. And since his level of aspiration is also pegged 
above realistic expectations of success, he too is predisposed toward those 
serious traumas to self-esteem that induce anxiety conditions (4, 7). 


Eco-MATuRATION AND THE LEARNING PRocEss 


The problem of maturation (emancipation) presents no great difficulty 
to the intrinsically insecure child (6). Having a strong, hypertrophic ego, 
and having formed no relationships of satellization, his attitude is inde- 
pendent throughout, both in self-assertion and in learning from others. He 
easily adopts independent adult ego-demands of his own through self- 
assertion and by incorporating new values into his personality. These new 
values naturally represent threats to his present value-organization, and, 
hence, are resisted at first with all the vigorousness of his robust egoism 
and self-assertiveness. Once this resistance is broken down, however, the 
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new values can be incorporated, that is, taken bodily into his own value- 
system, and regarded as his own without any implication of an emotional 
bond arising between him and his preceptor, and without any suggestion 
of satellization. This learning process is strictly an act of independence re- 
quiring no subservience of self to others, and no personal adherence to an 
exponent of alien values. 

The expression of this self-assertion and independence is invariably an 
inner necessity of his personality development and of his method of growth 
and maturation, and manifests itself either as resistance to learning or as 
learning via incorporation. The voluntary expression of dependence is in- 
conceivable in such persons—since to them dependence is tantamount to 
admission of the inferiority against which all their strivings are directed: 
Intellectual or value satellization in the absence of emotional satellization 
can only be equated with humiliation. 

In the secure individual, on the other hand, the problem of ego-matura- 
tion is much more difficult. He is less self-assertive, and he has unques- 
tionably accepted satellization and dependency on his parents. Unlike the 
insecure child, he is able, because of his personal emotional identification 
(satellization), to accept dependency (of action, values and attitudes) with- 
out experiencing any feelings of inferiority. Personal emotional satelliza- 
tion has paved the way for the satellization of values and attitudes; and 
the assertion of independence is not a compelling, driving force, but fre- 
quently gives way when it conflicts with parental allegiances in order to 
avoid arousing feelings of guilt. The process of ego-maturation in the se- 
cure individual (emancipation from dependency on parents) is thus beset 
by considerable difficulties and hazards, and not infrequently ends in fail- 
ure with the production of a motivationally immature and inadequate in- 
dividual (4, 7). This is in direct contrast to the insecure individual who 
rarely fails to undergo ego-maturation. 

The acquisition of new values (learning) in the secure personality is 
primarily a process of accepting the values of persons with whom he iden- 
tifies emotionally. In the beginning, while he still learns primarily from his 
parents, the learning process encounters only the moderate resistance of- 
fered by his own self-assertion, and is facilitated by his desire to avoid guilt 
feelings. Later, when parental surrogates enter the picture, resistance to 
new learning is strengthened by the natural reluctance to repudiate pri- 
mary allegiances and to assume the associated burden of guilt. (Since in- 
secure individuals do not learn primarily by forming personal identifica- 
tions, and hence in their system of values have no deep primary allegiances, 
the possibility of experiencing guilt by virtue of repudiating these primary 
loyalties is not present). Learning thus proceeds by a process of forming 
successive personal identifications, each of which involves overcoming the 
resistance inherent in the necessity for repudiating a prior identification 
(and its associated burden of guilt). 

Insofar as maturation may be defined in terms of complete emancipation 
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from the attitude of dependency, it becomes an unattainable goal for the 


satellizer, since the independence associated with renouncing one value is 
counterbalanced by the dependence involved in identifying with another. 
However, maturation involves more than just achieving a certain desirable 
degree of independence from slavish adherence to parental values. It in- 
cludes the entire growth process of the personality whereby new values are 
constantly being assimilated and old ones rejected. In the secure person, the 
method of accretion is by satellization. In the insecure personality, the cor- 
responding method is one of incorporation, except for the rejected child 
in whom a latent capacity for satellization always resides. 

Thus, although the attitude of independence cannot be equated with the 
process of maturation, in one sense it greatly facilitates the learning process 
since (a) there is no resistance to learning stemming from reluctance to re- 
pudiate personal loyalties and to incur the associated burden of guilt; (b) 
the process of incorporation implies more active and positive participation 
in learning than does satellization; (c) there is more ego-inspired drive to 
learn in “incorporators” (everything else being equal). On the other hand, 
there is increased resistance to the acceptance of new values on a pure ego- 
status basis, since new values pose an exaggerated competitive threat to 
personality integrity. There is also the danger of excessive ego-involvement 
impairing the efficiency of learning process (1) and of extrinsic prestige 
drives completely displacing intrinsic motives. In most cases, however, a 
reciprocal or circular relationship holds between extrinsic and intrinsic mo- 
tivations, the enhancement of one leading to the greater development of the 
other. 

The terms “satellization” and “incorporation” are used by the writer to 
get around the semantic confusion surrounding the older term “identifica- 
tion.” In current psychological literature (24), the latter term is used to 
cover at least three different general meanings: (a) to make common cause 
emotionally with persons like oneself; (b) to link oneself emotionally—to 
associate oneself in common cause with someone on whom one is or be- 
comes dependent (e.g., child’s relation to parent) and to accept his values 
on the basis of personal loyalty; (c) to accept, to identify with or to incor- 
porate the values of another on the basis of their objective capacity to en- 
hance ego-status—without forming any basic emotional tie to that indi- 
vidual. 

In both “b” and “c” above there is assimilation of the goals of another; 
but in “b,” the assimilation is secondary to the formation of an emotional 
bond, while in “c” it is merely an objective emulation of goal. It is the 
same distinction that can be drawn between the hero-worshipper who 
wants to sit at the feet of the master, and be like him in every way, and 
the hero-worshipper who worships not the hero but his capacities and pres- 
tige, and would like to succeed to them. The former is a satellizer; the 


latter an incorporator. The first meaning (“a”) illustrates a form of exter- 
nalized narcissism (accepting someone or something like oneself, as an ex- 
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tension of one’s ego), and is hence a subtype of incorporation, but not coex- 
tensive with it. It requires no submergence or satellization of self to others, 
but merely incorporation of an externalized mirror image of self. 

These two varieties of value assimilation involve no new principles of 
cognitive reorganization that are not operative in the ordinary formation 
and change of attitudes and beliefs (29). Initial confrontation with new 
value-giving experience finds the child unprepared with a relevant frame- 
work of reference. In this situation he naturally tends to rely on social 
norms (36, 40), and is especially susceptible to prestige suggestion (29) for 
the evolution of his attitudes. In the non-satellizer, “prestige suggestion by 
changing the individual’s environment through manipulation of either 
word objects or other objects can result in a change in the nature of the 
perceived object” (29). Within the framework of his needs for ego-aggran- 
dizement therefore, his beliefs are responsive to the objective influence of 
the “authority” judgments of others. 

In satellizers, however, a prestige suggestion is “accepted because of the 
need of the individual to agree with the person making the suggestion. In 
such cases, the individual first accepts the suggestion and then the percep- 
tual qualities of the object are changed. ... Where the suggestion is coun- 
ter to the belief already held, the recipient will ... rationalize the object 
perceived so that it is congruent with his new judgment. ... This will typ- 
ically occur where there is close identification between the suggester and 
‘suggestee’” (29). The satellizer’s mode of learning conforms more to the 
“ego-ideal” pattern of student-teacher relationship described by Redl (37) 
(student loves, admires, and hence emulates teacher) than it does to the 
“super-ego” pattern (student respects teacher and desires his approval), 
but both elements are undoubtedly present. In the case of the incorporator, 
neither pattern is especially relevant since the important determinants of 
value acceptance are not related to the teacher as a person but rather as an 
exemplifier of desirable and expedient goals and as an “ego facilitator” 
(Redl’s “ego support” pattern). 

Satellization is thus the method of value-assimilation in persons who 
have achieved an intrinsic sense of security and adequacy as a result of ex- 
periencing a normally dependent emotional relationship with their parents. 
There is always some submergence of individuality and attenuation of self- 


assertion. Emotional identification is established with another individual 
as such, and the acceptance of his values and goals are but subsidiary out- 


growths of the personal loyalty which is thereby established. The identifi- 
cation is primarily with the person and not with the value. As a method of 


learning, satellization involves little ego-aggrandizement, since the ego is 
cast in a secondary role and at best could bask in reflected glory. Motiva- 


tion for learning is thus (at least initially) not essentially prestige-derived 


or ego-inspired. In consequence, the will to learn will not be uniformly 


high, but will be a function of the strength of other intrinsic sources of mo 


tivation. 
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Incorporation, on the other hand, represents an assertion of the drive for 
independence, and an expression of individuality which is so powerful in 
ego-hypertrophic individuals, since it is the only way they have of achiev- 
ing a compensatory extrinsic sense of adequacy. There is primary identifi- 
cation with goals and values as such (as goal-objects or goal-persons whose 
possession is desired) and not secondarily with these objects as attributes 
of another individual with whom the primary identification is made. How- 
ever, from this it is mot to be inferred that “incorporators” do not form 
emotional ties with their values, goal-objects or goal-persons. If such were 
the case they would all be suffering from a variety of schizophrenia. The 
emotional bond which is formed, however, involves no yielding or sub- 
servience of self to another person. As a result, “true love” is inconceivable 
in an absolute “incorporator” since his approach to other individuals is 
always in terms of how they can satisfy his needs. 


DIFFERENCEs IN LEARNING RELATED To SATELLIZATION 
AND INCORPORATION 


Approach to a new learning situation. The incorporator has no intrin- 
sic feeling of security or adequacy, and not infrequently is the victim of an 
anxiety neurosis. He enters a new learning situation with @ priori feelings 
of inadequacy, apprehensiveness, and lack of confidence in his ability to 
cope with it. He is thrown into a state of virtual panic as a result of his 
exaggerated response to all new situations which pose any semblance of a 
threat to the precarious security of his status quo, and the precarious state 
of his self-esteem. This panic manifests itself as a complete paralysis of ac- 
tivity (blocking), or by desperate clinging to a stereotyped, non-adaptive, 
face-saving response—as a tangible straw on which to seize in the sudden 
blinding attack of anxiety. He, therefore, attempts to forestall a new situ- 
ation by making excessive advance preparations which “negate the element 
of newness” (4). 

The satellizer, on the other hand, enters the new learning situation secure 
and confident in his ability to eventually master it. He does not fear new 
situations as such, and makes no excessive advance preparations. 


The basis and course of resistance to change. The incorporator resists 
new values because: (1) Merely by being new, they pose an exaggerated 
threat to his security; (2) they represent a personal challenge to ego- 
prestige since they conflict with the present organization of values which 
is primarily oriented on an ego-prestige basis; (3) by lacking sufficient 
confidence in the ultimate outcome of the learning process, he is naturally 
reluctant to undertake new learning which could end in failure, or at any 
rate constitute a threat to his security while still incomplete and tentative. 
The questions of self-esteem and ego-prestige are uppermost in his con- 
sideration of new values. Thus, there is almost a tendency toward initial 
“reflex” rejection of same. Resistance is greatest at first, but declines later 
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as panic subsides, and the possibility of further ego-aggrandizement by in- 
corporation of the new value presents itself. 

The satellizer resists learning mostly because new values pose a threat 
to his primary personal loyalties which he is reluctant to repudiate at the 
cost of experiencing feelings of guilt. Resistance is moderate at first, and 
often seems to vanish completely with complete acceptance of the new 
idea, until the above-mentioned implications of this acceptance are sudden- 
ly realized, often resulting in a precipitate and seemingly inexplicable 
“about-face.” 


Reaction io initial failure. The incorporator—because of his lack of 
underlying intrinsic security and adequacy—reacts to failure by a feeling of 
unworthiness and inadequacy, by a loss of self-esteem and self-confidence. 
“Initial defeat has a disastrous effect on his subsequent performance abil- 
ity” (4) since he magnifies its effect far in excess of its true significance; 
and even if some objective measure of success is achieved later, its effect 
is largely wasted on him, since the underlying lack of self-esteem precludes 
much subjective experience of success. Following such failure, with its ac- 
companying depression of self-esteem, the incorporator may become ex- 
cessively uncritical of other persons so that he might be able to logically 
and consistently apply the same uncritical standards to himself; he might 
become aggressive and seek to improve his own relative standing by at- 
tempted character annihilation of others; or attempt to excel or show his 
superiority in some other ostentatious or esoteric field. 

The satellizer does not react to initial failure disproportionately, and 
isn’t completely disorganized by it, since he has confidence in his ability 
to ultimately succeed irrespective of early setbacks. 


Reaction to disapproval. ‘The incorporator is only concerned with earn- 
ing the approval of his teacher insofar as this enhances his extrinsic sense of 
adequacy (since he has no personal emotional tie to him), but disapproval 
(by serving as an objective index of failure) has a very disruptive effect on 
his personality by depressing his self-esteem and increasing his sense of in- 
adequacy and anxiety. Disapproval seldom results in guilt feelings. 

On the other hand, the teacher’s approval is very important emotionally 
(not merely as an objective indication of success) to the satellizer, that is, 
if he has accepted some of the former’s values on the basis of personal loy- 
alty. Receipt of disapproval will heighten his feelings of guilt if he repu- 
diates these values, but will not seriously disrupt personality stability by 
giving rise to feelings of insecurity and inadequacy. If the satel!ixsr, how- 
ever, is defending primary loyalties (e.g., those derived from: parents) 
against the teacher, the latter’s disapproval does not have the same effect. 


Reaction to paternalistic teaching. Both satellizers and incorporators 
will react negatively to the authoritarian and autocratic inculcation of new 
values. But as might be expected, however, the incorporator will react much 
more violently since he has never accepted this pattern of teaching. He is 
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also less responsive to less extreme forms of paternalistic teaching such as 
guidance and suggestion. 


The meaning of timidity. In the incorporator, the expression of timidi- 
ty relative to airing his opinions before a group is indicative of his general 
fear of competitive situations in which he might fare badly and accordingly 
suffer a deflation of self-esteem in public without any possibility of “ex- 
plaining away” his defeat. In the satellizer—in whom such public discus- 
sions are not primarily structured in terms of ego-prestige—timidity is in- 
dicative of such extreme dependency on others for thought-orientation, 
that self-assertion or initiative in expressing an opinion becomes an im- 
possibility. 


Will to learn. In incorporators, the motivation for learning is primarily 
ego-inspired, and is spurred on by the urge to at least obtain an extrinsic 
feeling of adequacy and security through superior accomplishments. In 
satellizers who start out with an intrinsic feeling of adequacy and security, 
little of this compensatory ego-inspired drive is present. Hence, everything 
else being equal, the will to learn in incorporators will be greater and more 
uniformly high than in satellizers. This, of course, does not mean that all 
creative endeavor is an expression of inflated ego-inspired drives (since 
energy, interest, talent, and intelligence are sufficient of themselves to pro- 
duce any creative effort), but that incorporators have a potent additional 
(ego-inspired) source of motivation. A satellizer not infrequently possesses 
insufficient drive to develop even considerable talents; while an incorporator 


makes the most of what little talent he has within the limits imposed by his 
anxieties. 


Degree of active participation in learning. It is obvious that incorpora- 
tors will expend a great deal more active effort than satellizers in integrat- 
ing a new value into their existing value-systems, since they seldom accept 
a new value on the basis of a personal, emotional bond, but only after active 
and critical scrutiny of the objective capacity of the new value to enhance 
their ego-status. This criterion of acceptability is naturally not fully objec- 
tive either, but it is less subjective, and more active than acceptance on the 
basis of personal loyalty. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF INCORPORATORS 


(a) The instructor must recognize that the incorporator learns without 
the formation of any emotional bond to him, and should never try to force 
_ learning by satellization (which the incorporator equates with inferiority, 

humiliation and defeat). The role of the teacher in relation to the incorpor- 
ator should be that of a human catalyst—serving to objectify and clarify the 
data that is to be incorporated. He is primarily a vehicle for the trans- 
mission of values and not a personal figure with whom the primary identi- 
fication is made as a prelude to the secondary acceptance of the value. 
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(b) At the same time, the instructor should be aware of the bases of 


resistance to learning in incorporators, namely, the fear of new situations, 
ego-prestige considerations, and the fear of tentative conclusions. In the 
classroom, this resistance, as well as timidity, can be best overcome by: 
(1) objectifying discussion as much as possible and divorcing it from all 
connotations of a personal struggle between wills (10); (2) by avoiding 
paternalistic teaching techniques; (3) by bestowing as much approval as 
possible, and by avoiding disapproval, especially at the beginning, thereby 
bolstering self-esteem in the face of initial difficulties when it is apt to 
suffer unduly from deflation. The instructor should recognize the panic 
which ensues upon confrontation with new situations, and upon experienc- 
ing early defeat, and should allow the student to withdraw as gracefully 
as possible without taking advantage of this panic to drive home a point. 
He should be aware of the fact that resistance to learning is greatest at the 
onset, and diminishes with time, and he should not himself become impa- 
tient with this initial “reflex” rejection of new ideas. In private conference 
with the student, he can endeavor to help the latter gain some insight into 
the basis of his resistance to learning, and in this way enlist his cooperation 
in attempting to overcome same. He should never use disapproval as a 
stimulus for learning because of its excessively disruptive effect on the stu- 
dent’s self-esteem. 


(c) The instructor should recognize and make constructive use of the 
incorporator’s greater ego-inspired will to learn and capacity for active par- 


ticipation by setting higher standards for him, and by giving him projects 
requiring greater initiative and constructive effort. 


(d) If the instructor is also psychotherapeutically-minded, he might en- 
deavor to partially change the method of learning in the “rejected” group of 
incorporators by providing the proper atmosphere for the emergence of 
latent capacities for satellization, and by allaying the ever-present dread of 
repetition of emotional rejection. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF SATELLIZERS 


(a) The instructor can never forget that he represents a parental surro- 
gate to the satellizer, and that the latter identifies primarily with him as an 
individual, and only secondarily with the ideas and values that he presents. 
His personality is more than just a neutral vehicle for the transmission of 
values; it is the object of primary emotional identification. The instructor 
can no more expect a satellizer to incorporate values than he can expect 
an incorporator to assimilate values via satellization. He must, therefore, 
extend emotional acceptance unequivocally to the student regardless of ap- 
proval or disapproval of his ideas (10). 


(b) The instructor must appreciate that new values are resisted because 
their acceptance implies repudiation of primary personal loyalties and the 
necessity for assuming the associated burden of guilt; that resistance is 
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minimal at first until these implications become clear, and then may flare 
up unexpectedly in full force at a later date. He will, therefore, never try 
to hurry the acceptance of ideas prematurely, because sooner or later, the 
necessity for repudiation of earlier allegiances must arise; and if the idea is 


prematurely assimilated, a strong reaction against it will inevitably be 
invoked. 


(c) The great danger with satellizers is that they will retain old values 
and accept new values (and prejudices) passively, dependently, and un- 
critically merely on the basis of personal identification. Thus, it becomes 
very important to tone down the dependent aspects of satellization, and to 
encourage active, critical and independent habits of thought. In the class- 
room, this can be done by: (1) objectifying discussion as much as possible, 
and by refusing to accept “blind” identification with the instructor’s opin- 
ions; (2) by avoiding the use of praise when the student agrees with the 
instructor’s point of view, and the use of disapproval when the student’s 
reaction is critical. The student must be made to feel as little guilt as pos- 
sible in connection with discarding the instructor’s values. Disapproval, 
however, can be used as an effective stimulus for learning in the case of 
overdependent students who dodge their responsibilities, since guilt feel- 
ings are not overly disruptive to the stability of personality, and can be 
used constructively to motivate improvement (10). Praise should be re- 
served for instances of active participation; (3) by avoiding the use of 
paternalistic teaching despite the satellizer’s responsiveness to same; (4) by 
refraining from making agreement with the instructor the price of the per- 
sonal emotional acceptance which he so eagerly seeks. 

This aim can also be furthered in personal conference by giving the stu- 
dent insight into the dangers of overdependent satellization, and by en- 
couraging him to accept greater responsibility for his own decisions. The 
instructor, however, can accomplish little in this respect without the parents’ 
cooperation in helping to emancipate the child from the home. Because of 
the child’s inevitably dependent position at home, he finds it extremely 
difficult to repudiate identification with parental values. The process of 
emancipation will be facilitated if the child is always made to feel that he 
is free to accept or reject parental values, and that rejection will not lead 
to withdrawal of parental emotional acceptance; and if the developing child 
acquires sources of security outside the home so that he feels he can reason- 
ably afford to break with the parental ties without becoming isolated. 


(d) In the absence of much ego-inspired will to learn, the instructor 
must develop all other non-ego-inspired sources of motivation to their max- 
imum capacity. 

Wuicu Is to Be PREFERRED: SATELLIZATION OR INCORPORATION? 


_ In any discussion of the mental hygiene implications of individual dif- 
ferences in learning, it is impossible to avoid the ultimate question of the 
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relative advantages and social desirability of satellization and incorpora- 
tion. Which method is preferable, and which method should society foster 
in the education of the young? There are certain very definite advantages 
to the method of incorporation as has already been pointed out. But this 
is the method of the insecure personality; and insecurity is too high a 
price to pay in personal happiness for these advantages in learning. Some 
sort of compromise is necessary in which the developing individual will 
emerge from the process of ego-maturation secure, but more mature and 
independent than is presently possible with the method of satellization at 
home and in school. This can be accomplished by toning down the de- ~ 
pendent aspects of satellization, and encouraging independence by the 
educational methods outlined above. 


It is not to be inferred from the above description of satellizers and in- 
corporators that all learners are necessarily pure examples of either type. 
For the sake of brevity, only the extreme variety of each type has been de- 
picted. Just as the transition between security and insecurity constitutes a 
continuum with all degrees and gradations represented between extremes, 
so we can conceive of an infinite variety of learning types combining vari- 
ous proportions of satellization and incorporation. The expression of a 
given learning method is also relative to time, place and situation, i.e., a 
parent generally incorporates the value represented by his child; but in 
his old age, he may learn from the latter by satellization as the relations of 
dependency are reversed. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Following the “omnipotent” stage of ego-organization the further course 
of ego-development is largely determined by whether or not devaluation 
and satellization occur. The latter processes, taking place in children emo- 
tionally accepted and valued for themselves, give rise to intrinsic feelings 
of security and adequacy. Maturation of the ego in the pre-adolescent and 
adolescent periods then primarily involves a shedding of volitionally de- 
pendent attitudes (desatellization). 

Satellization does not occur in either rejected or extrinsically (and over- 
valued) children. The grandiose and omnipotent infantile ego-structure is 
retained; and lacking intrinsic security and adequacy, their extrinsic coun- 
terparts can be realized only by gratifying excessive needs for power and 
prestige. These unrealistically high levels of aspiration precipitate manifest 
or latent states of anxiety by predisposing toward chronic trauma to self- 
esteem. Later ego-maturation is relatively easier and less frequently unsuc- 
cessful since the crucial attitude for emancipation—volitional independence 
—had never been relinquished. 

In satellizers the method of assimilating new values occurs largely 
through a process of “intellectual satellization,” in which acceptance of the 
value is secondary to an attitude of emotional subordination to the precep- 
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tor. Resistance to learning arises through reluctance to repudiate prior 
loyalties, and hence to assume the associated burden of guilt. 

In the non-satellizer such emotional subordination is humiliating and is 
equated with defeat. The accretion of new values occurs through a process of 
incorporation, the new value being incorporated on the basis of objective 
and ego-prestige factors. Resistance to learning is a function of the exagger- 
ated threat which the element of newness poses to his precarious state of 
security, often producing an initial reaction of panic. Initial failure tends to 
unduly disrupt performance. Disapproval has a similarly disruptive effect. 
He reacts more violently to paternalistic teaching, and his will to learn 
tends to be uniformly higher than in the non-satellizer dué to the addi- 
tional presence of this “ego-inspired” drive. 

The implications which these differences in learning process have for 
teaching methods have been discussed. If his students fail to learn, the in- 
structor may well wonder (1) if he is not being that impersonal in his emo- 
tional attitude towards students (not toward subject matter) that the satel- 
lizer finds it impossible to satellize and (2) if his teaching methods are 
too authoritarian to permit the incorporator to incorporate. 
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AGE TRENDS AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE 
WISHES, IDENTIFICATIONS, ACTIVITIES 
AND FEARS OF CHILDREN 


James B. Winker’ 


The Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research 
Mooseheart, Illinois 


The Wishes and Fears Inventory, as formulated by Dr. Martin L. Rey- 
mert, has been used as a diagnostic device for a number of years at the 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research. This Inventory consists of 
questions concerning the wishes of the child, his positive and negative iden- 
tifications, his desired and undesired activities, his fears and earliest recol- 
lections. Since more comprehensive criteria were needed for the clinical in- 
terpretation of this material, this study was undertaken to indicate the ma- 
jor sex and age differences in types of responses. 


PoPuULATION 


As a result of the yearly diagnostic testing of each of the 750 children 
at Mooseheart,? each child’s folder of clinical information in the Mooseheart 
Laboratory contains several complete Wishes and Fears Inventories. These 
folders were inspected in irregular order for 72 Inventories that would fit 
the criteria of age, sex and intelligence. The first Inventory in a folder that 
would fit the criteria was chosen for this study. In cases where more than 
one child from a family was at Mooseheart, the Inventory of only one child 
from that family was used. Twelve Inventories for boys and twelve for 
girls were selected at each of three age ranges, from 7 years o months to 8 
years 11 months, from 11 years 0 months to 12 years 11 months, and from 
15 years o months to 16 years 11 months. In each group of twelve, six In- 
ventories were selected from children with IQ’s ranging between go and 


110 on their most recent Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test, three from chil- 


dren having IQ’s that ranged below go, and three from children having 
IQ’s above 110. 


Table I, concerning the sample population selected, indicates that the 
distribution of IQ’s was fairly normal and that the average age and grade 


1 The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. Martin L. Reymert, Director 
of the Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research, for his initiation of this study, for his 
constant encouragement, and for his invaluable contributions in structuring and clari- 
fying the work. The author is also indebted to Dr. Richard Aspinall, Superintendent 
of Mooseheart, for his generous permission to use the data, and to members of the staff 
of the Mooseheart Laboratory for their constructive advice and criticism. 

2 Mooscheart, the City of Childhood, is operated by the Loyal Order of Moose for the 
children of its deceased members. Entire families may be admitted to the community 
upon the death of the father, cach child remaining until graduation from high school 
at the average age of 18.5 years. 
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for each age group was similar for boys and for girls. The average length 


of time the 15- and 16-year-old children had been at Mooseheart was con- 
siderably longer than it had been for the younger children and this may 
alter the results, but we do not know how much or in what way. Since the 
children at Mooseheart are half orphans or full orphans, they would be 
likely to give responses different from those of children who live with their 
parents, Although these children come from all over the United States and 


TABLE I 
Data CoNCERNING THE PoPULATION SELECTED 


BOYS 


7-8 11-12 15-16 7-8 11-12 15-16 


No. of cases 2” (ae 12 


Average age (yrs. and mos.) .. 8—3 11—10 15—6 15—8 
Average IQ 104 © 99 105 


Average length of time at 
Mooseheart (yrs. and mos.)... 1—2 1—0 6—4 


Average grade in school 


are probably not a geographically selected group, they do come predom- 
inantly from particular social class groupings, probably upper lower and 
lower middle class. At Mooseheart these children live in an environment 
much the same for each in so far as food, housing, social code and expec- 
tations are concerned, so their social class standards become more homo- 
geneous as the children live longer at Mooseheart. On this account, the In- 
ventories from the younger children who have been here a shorter time 
are probably more representative of children in this country than are the 
Inyentories of children who have been at Mooseheart for several years. 


Data AND PROCEDURE 


Responses to the Wishes and Fears Inventory were obtained during a per- 
sonal interview with each child after rapport had been gained. While the 
form of the question varied, depending upon the interview situation, re- 
plies to questions on each of these items were requested: 
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3 Wishes 


2 Positive Identifications 


2 Negative Identifications 

2 Desired Activities 

2 Undesired Activities 

2 Changes Desired (in oneself) 
2 Fears 

1 Earliest Recollection 


After the Inventories for this study were chosen, the responses were cate- 
gorized and then tallied to yield the frequency of each type of response. The 
initial categories were combined into more comprehensive categories 
and frequencies were totaled for these. “Miscellaneous” and “No Re- 
sponse” categories were included under each section. The percentage that 
each of the obtained frequencies represented of the total number of ade- 
quate responses was used as the basis for statistical comparison. Thus, the 
number of “No Response” items did not affect the percentages used in cal- 
culation. In most of the sections, the boys, especially the older boys, gave 
“No Response” to the interview questions more often than did the girls. If 
these items had been used, they would have decreased the percentages of 
responses of the boys more than those of the girls and thus have slanted © 
the results. 

Significant differences between. percentages were calculated and appear 
in Table II. Percentages were based on the total number of responses in a 
given category and it is possible that one child may have made two or 
three responses in a single category. It was desirable to use all of the data 
on this group, but in the computation of significant differences, the number 
of children in each group was used as the population size. 

Since this is a preliminary study, no check on the reliability of the classi- 
fication was made. The results of this study agree rather well with the 
studies mentioned in the text and in the bibliography and with the expected 
attitudes and behavior of children at these ages. 


REsULTs 


A summary of the significant differences is presented in Table II. Under 
“Wishes,” the wish “To Have Material Things” was more frequently 
mentioned by the 7- and 8-year-olds than by the 15- and 16-year-olds. This 
difference was significant at the 1% level of confidence. The wish “To Be 
Someone” was mentioned significantly (5% level) more often by the 15- 
and 16-year-olds than by the 7- and 8-year-old children. The last two col- 
umns indicate the percentage of responses by boys and by girls in each 
category and any significant differences between these percentages. 

The changes in “Wishes” with change in age has been developed more 
fully by Jersild and others who report that “There is a marked decline with 
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‘TABLE II 


SIGNIFICANT AGE AND SEx DIFFERENCES IN A STUDY OF 
Tue WIisHEs AND Fears INVENTORY 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
Categories 7&8 11812 15&16 Boys Girls 


Wishes 
To Have Material Things ... 


> 


23.22 
21.41 

3.62 
14.21 


N 


Moco 
w 
own 
Noe VU 
NAN 
VI Ww 
Noe 


UUM 


For Vocation 
Positive Identifications 
Societal Roles 
Unrealistic Roles 
Movie and Radio Persons .... 
Adults in Family 
Age-mates 
Types: II. Well Known Persons 
Ill. Family 
IV. Personally Known .. 
Negative Identifications 


NoONUNOVUS 


58.61 
0.1 
31.01 
10.31 
20.7 
43 .82 
12.52 
18.8 


Ww 
— UI 
> 
an 


Vie 
NN 
W 
ONNN 
DO HW 


41.91 
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National Enemy 
Imaginary 


Ww 
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Ne UI 
SO 
“ers 
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Ne 
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58 

73 
83 
21 


wun 


Re 


Changes Desired 
Physical Self 
Emotional Self 


= NVI 
N 
Sas wu 


Be Pretty, Good Looking .... 
Be Good, Stay Out of Trouble 


w 


WwW 


— 


— 


w 
oo 


Positive Feeling Tone 
Negative Feeling Tone 
Hurt, Frightened 

Was Wrong 

Father Mentioned 


SuBRS 


1 Indicates a difference significant at the 5% level. 

2 Indicates that the difference b that percentage and the percentage of responses 
in the 7- and 8-year column is significant at the 1% level. 

8 Indicates a significant difference at the 1% level between this column and the 7- 
and 8-year column. 

There were no significant differences between the 11- and 12-year and the 15- and 
16-year columns. 


Unrealistic Roles ........... 
Grouchy, Unnatural ........ 
Types: I. General Roles ...... 3 ; 
II. Well Known Persons 
IV. Personally Known .. 5 
Desired Activities 
Artistic Vocations .......... 
Undesired Activities 
Personal Characteristics ...... 1 
Household Tasks ........... 3 
Be Somenody 
Religious Persons .......... : 
Fears 
Domestic Animals .......... 
Earliest Recollections 
50.0 9.58 22.7 
16.7 52.41 27.3 
5.6 4.8 22.7 
27.3 30.8 20.0 
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age in wishes for specific material objects and possessions” (4). The decline 
in the desire for material things and the increasing desire to be someone 
seem to be related to the child’s changing concept of valuable and status- 
giving characteristics. By the younger child, a child with many possessions 
is highly regarded; the older child, judging from the significantly in- 
creased frequency of mention, feels more keenly than the younger one the 
importance of establishing his place in society. 


TABLE Ill 


Types oF IDENTIFICATIONS ON THE WISHES AND FEARs IvENTORY 


Type I Type Il Type Il Type IV Type V 
General Well Family _ Person- Self Total 
Roles Known ally No. of 
Persons Known Answers 


AGE DIFFERENCES 
Positive Identifications 


37.0 0. 
20.3 13.61 


29.4 14.7 
18.6 27.9 


1 Indicates a difference significant at the 5% level. 


2 Indicates that the difference between this percentage and the percentage of re- 
sponses in the 7- and 8-year row is significant at the 1% level. 


8 Indicates a significant difference at the 1% level between this row and the 7- and 
8-year row. 


When these 7- and 8-year-old children were asked whom they would de- 
sire to be like, they most often named someone in their family as is shown 
in Table III. If asked whom they would not desire to be like, they named 
someone they knew who was outside the family. The 11- and 12-year-olds 
showed greater interest in being like persons with certain roles in our so- 
ciety such as an athlete, a war bride or a movie star, than in being like 
family members. This desire to be like somebody who has a certain role 
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changes slightly with age, for the 15- and 16-year-old children more often 
chose to emulate a specific well-known person who represents a well-recog- 
nized position in our society. This is a reflection of the “hero worship” of 
adolescence. “Much of the hero worship of this period [early adolescence] 
is an attempt by the younger person to grasp a concrete picture of the per- 
sonality he dreams of for himself. His worship of the hero is, in many in- 
stances, only a worship of that which he hopes for or longs for in himself. 
He sees in the older person of his own sex a picture which clarifies what 
he thinks, at least at the time, he needs to fulfill in himself” (1). In choos- 
ing their ideal persons from outside the family and in choosing more per- 
sonally known models from outside the family circle than from inside, the 
older children showed their independence of family ties as well as their ac- 
quaintance with more people. They followed the socially sanctioned be- 
havior of not showing hostility toward family members for they did not 
mention dislike of being like family members. 

If Types III and IV in both positive and negative identifications are 
combined, it will be noted that the 7- and 8-year-olds mention most fre- 
quently those persons with whom they are most familiar. Older children, 
because they are more conscious of the variety of roles or types of per- 
sons with whom they may like or dislike identifying, reported fewer iden- 
tifications with those personally known to them. 

Boys and girls tend to pick different types of models for themselves as 
the same table shows. Although most of the individual differences between 
percentages are not significant, the trends are quite clearly shown. In each 
case girls, more than boys, identify with people they know personally, either 
inside or outside the family circle. Boys more than girls identify with gen- 
eral societal roles or with well-known persons epitomizing these roles. As 
is shown in Table II, girls identify more often with peers than do boys. 
Jersild and others have noted that “Girls show more concern about social 
relationships than do boys. ... Boys on the other hand show somewhat 
more concern about objects and activities, with less emphasis upon per- 
sonal relationships between people” (4). Girls in this study showed greater 
identification with those people in face-to-face contacts where social rela- 
tionships are of prime importance while the boys were more interested in 
people who had important roles and status in our society. 

The changes with age in identification with, or concern about, imaginary 
characters or animals are shown in Table IV. The decreasing importance 
of such unrealistic characters to the maturing child is unmistakably clear. 
“Tt is at the elementary school age that facts ordinarily come to replace the 
more childlike phases of the imagination ...” (1), and models for be- 
havior become increasingly realistic and similar to the child’s future roles. 
In the younger children, unrealistic identifications would seem to have less 
significance as an indication of a rich fantasy life and/or withdrawal ten- 
dencies than would be the case with older children. 

As would be expected, the older children are more interested than the 
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younger ones in sports and artistic vocations as is shown in Table II. The 
dislike of household tasks by the younger children probably arises from 
their introduction to these duties in the halls at Mooseheart at about the 
time they begin school. The older children seem to accept these regular 
tasks more readily for they do not mention them as often. 

Younger children choose to “be somebody,” usually an adult, more often 
than do the older children, who see the possibilities or desirability of chang- 


TABLE IV 


CoNCERN WITH UNREALISTIC CHARACTERS IN THE 
WisHeEs AND FEArs INVENTORY 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 


Ages Ages Ages 
Inventory Items 7&8 11&12 15 & 16 


Category: “Imaginary Characters” 
Positive Identification 42.5 17:5 10.3 
Negative Identification 21.4 13.0 0. 
11.9 10.3 0. 
Category: “Animals” 
Positive Identification 7.5 
Negative Identification 10.7 


ing something about their own physical characteristics or their emotional 
attitudes and behavior. While this choice to “Be Somebody” under 
“Changes Desired” seems the opposite of the age trend noted under 
“Wishes,” these two categories are different. The younger child mentions 
his desire to be an adult or a family member under “Changes Desired”; 
the older child under “Wishes” mentions his desire to be somebody in a 
vocation, in sports or in education. The younger children have only a very 
general idea of how they would like to be changed, while older children 
know specific ways in which they would like to be different. This trend and 
the age trend in types of identifications is similar to the general develop- 
ment of the child from generalized to more specific attitudes and behavior 
and from limited awareness to much greater awareness of the variety of 
alternatives open to him. 

The desire of the younger child to become like a religious person such 
as Jesus or God is a way of expressing his desire to be a good person as his 
parents and others want him to be. If he is so very good, he feels that his 
parents will love him more and he will feel wanted and worth while as 
he needs to feel. 

Jersild and others in their study of fears report that “Older children 
show a greater frequency of fears of bodily injury... Younger children 
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show fear of animals a great deal more frequently than do older ones” (4). 
These reported trends are similar to those trends shown here under “physi- 
cal harm” and the mention ~f fear of domestic animals. Only the decrease 
with age in the fear of domestic animals is shown in the table because 
other age differences in fears of other types of animals were not significant. 

The earliest recollections of the children interviewed showed definite 
changes in feeling tone with age as Table V indicates. Half of the recol- 


TABLE V 


Earuiest RECOLLECTIONS ON THE WISHES AND FEARS INVENTORY 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
Age Age Age 
Category 7&8 11&12 15 & 16 Total 


Negative Feeling 44.4 85.7 63.6 
Positive Feeling 50.0 95 22.7 
Undetermined Valence 3.8 13.7 


100. 100. 


lections of the 7- and 8-year-old children had pleasant feeling tones such 
as “playing with the boys and girls at school,” “let my sister hold me,” “got 
a play tractor for Christmas.” Nearly half of the recollections of these chil- 
dren were concerned with unhappy feelings like “I cried because I wanted 
my mommy.” The older children remembered being hurt or scared or 
otherwise unhappy much more often than they remembered pleasant ex- 
periences. It may be that specific unhappy experiences, disappointments, 
hurts and frustrations of early childhood made a more lasting impression 
on the minds and feelings of these children than did specific instances of 
happiness and pleasantness. When children’s feelings are studied over a 
period of time rather than for specific instances, “... it would appear that 
pleasant, or at least neutral tones predominate greatly over unpleasant 
states in normal children, as seems also to be true of normal adults” (1). 
Since, however, only 61 recollections are included in this sample the results 
are only suggestive. The recollection of being hurt or frightened follows 
the same age trend as the fear of physical harm mentioned above, and 
probably arises from the same attitudes. 

The differences between boys and girls that appear in Table II support 
the hypothesis that girls show more concern about social relationships 
than do boys. Greater identification by the girls with their age-mates and 
personally known individuals suggest the greater importance of face-to- 
face relationships to girls. Their desire to be pretty and good looking 
stresses again the importance to them of being found acceptable in inter- 
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personal relationships. The recollection of being wrong or punished indi- 
cates also their concern about meeting the expectations of others and of 
being accepted therefor. Boys seem more concerned than do girls with being 
good and staying out of trouble. With boys, although they too are trying 
to meet the expectations of others, the emphasis is upon curbing their ac- 
tivities in order to be accepted or to escape punishment. This may be re- 
lated to the greater opportunity and freedom boys are permitted in ex- 
pressing their aggressive feelings and the necessity for curbing these de- 
sires when their aggressions are socially disapproved. Girls, because of their 
lack of approved aggressive outlets such as fighting, may inhibit themselves 
to such an extent that these aggressive impulses are not expressed and they 
do not worry about keeping out of trouble as much as boys do. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The replies of 72 children at Mooseheart on an Inventory of wishes, 
identifications, desired and undesired activities, changes desired, fears, and 
earliest recollections were categorized. The children represented a normal 
range of intelligence and comprised three age groups, 7- and 8-year-olds, 
11- and 12-year-olds, and 15- and 16-year-olds. Significant differences and 
outstanding trends between age groups and sexes were discussed. The fol- 
lowing results were obtained: 


1. Wishes for material possessions decreased with age while wishes to 
be someone in a vocation, etc., increased. 

2. Younger children identified positively with family members, nega- 
tively with acquaintances outside their families. Pre-adolescents identified 
most often with general societal roles while adolescents identified more 
often than pre-adolescents with well-known persons epitomizing roles or 
status in our society. 

3. Girls identified more than did boys with persons they knew; boys 
identified more with general societal roles and well-known personages. 

4. Older children showed fewer unrealistic identifications than did 
younger ones. 

5. Older children mentioned more specific ways in which they would 
like to be changed; younger children gave more general responses. 

6. Younger children showed more fear of animals than did older chil- 
dren, who were more afraid of physical harm to themselves. 

7. Older children mentioned more unpleasant and unhappy experiences 
than did younger children. 

8. Age trends seem most closely related to increasing awareness of the 
environment by the child and changes from general to more specific atti- 
tudes. Girls seemed more interested than boys in social relationships, es- 
pecially face-to-face contacts, while boys were more interested than girls in 
activities and their societal roles. 
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THE USE OF COLOR IN THE FINGER PAINTINGS 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


Staptes and HELEN Contey 
University of Nebraska 


Finger painting in recent years has been used clinically as a diagnostic 
and therapeutic measure. Napoli (3, 4) defines and describes the activity 
as a clinical instrument that contributes to the appraisal, study and under- 
standing of human personality. He finds characteristic syndromes for 
schizophrenic and paranoid personalities, and states that “certain personality 
types definitely show affinity for certain color choices and color combina- 
tions,” and that “in a painting series an individual confirms his color 
choices by the predomination of a particular color throughout the series,” 
He suggests the value of finger painting for age groups where speech is 
not yet fully developed and emphasizes that all aspects of the activity, the 
behavior performance, the painting procedure and the verbalization need 
to be studied together. Wolff (11) observes that finger painting gives in- 
dications of the preschool child’s personality patterns through such aspects 
as the choice and handling of the colors, characteristic movement patterns, 
and respect for the limits of the paper. Arlow and Kadis (1) describe the use 
of finger painting as a form of projective play, and present a number of case 
reports, showing how the habits and techniques employed reflect the per- 
sonality of the painter when viewed within the context of the total thera- 
peutic situation. They observe that children under five use finger painting 
as an emotional outlet, children four to ten prefer several colors while older 
children use a single color centering their interest on form and content. 
Themes of hostility and aggression are executed in brown and black, while 
bright colors are chosen for happy scenes. Failure to cover the page indi- 
cates an inhibited or frightened individual, while inability to limit one’s 
self to the page shows aggression and insufficient inhibition. Phillips and 
Stromberg (7) conclude that the use of color and the motions involved in 
finger painting offer significant evidence for identifying maladjusted and 
potentially delinquent adolescents. Blum and Dragositz (2) found age dif- 
ferences in the colors preferred and movements made. Green was the pre- 
ferred color for the first graders and sixth grade boys, but red and blue 
held high positions. Blue was the first choice of the sixth grade girls with 
green second. Rubbing, pressing and drawing were the most common mo- 
tions. There was an increase with age in the use of stroking movements. 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate the use of color in 
the finger painting of three- and four-year-old children, first, to determine 
whether or not at this early age there is a consistency in color selection 
throughout a series of paintings; second, to determine if a series of paint- 
ings made by individual children are sufficiently similar to be recognized 
as the product of that individual and if so, the bases for such similarity; and 
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third, to compare the finger paintings of a group of preschool children 
living at home with their families, with those of a similar age group living 


in an institution. 


MernHop anp RELIABILITY 


Interpreting finished finger paintings presents a certain difficulty as the 
first colors and patterns are often eradicated by later ones, leaving little 
trace for subsequent analysis. For this reason, a preliminary investigation 
was conducted in order to work out reliable methods for recording the 
colors used during the painting procedure and for evaluating the colors in 
the finished paintings. Twenty nursery school children served as subjects. 
A separate room with a low table close to a group of three north windows 
was used, and the finger painting conducted only on clear, bright days. 
The materials included white glazed paper, a cooked starch mixture and 
powdered tempera paints in the hues red, yellow, green, blue and black, 
which were placed in clear glass salt shakers, one color in each. 

While most investigators have used the Shaw finger paints, the method 
used in this study has certain advantages for small children. The colors are 
clearly visible through the glass and are not easily contaminated. The paint 
is readily manipulated, the subject merely shaking on the desired amount 


and color, the materials are inexpensive, easily prepared and stored. 
The shakers of paint were placed on the table in a row before the sub- 


ject and the order of the colors was changed for each painting according to 
a predetermined plan, to indicate whether the child was really choosing a 
color, or merely taking the first one in the row.’ A spoonful of the starch 
mixture was placed on the moistened paper. The child was told that he 
might use any colors he desired and was permitted to paint as long as he 
wished. 

Since finger painting usually proceeds at a rapid pace, a record form was 
devised to use with each subject making it possible, by a system of check- 
ing, to record each use of a color during the execution of every painting, 
and the manipulation of the paint on the page, i.e., whether it was kept 
separate or mingled and mixed. Additional information included the child’s 
name, the date, the serial number of the painting (his rst, 2nd, 3rd or 4th) 
and the order of the colors arranged on the table. Space was provided for 
any comments made by the child. Two persons simultaneously and inde- 
pendently observed each of the twenty children during the making of one 
painting. The agreement between the tallies on the records of these two 
observers for the subjects’ choices of colors was ninety-nine per cent, and 
ninety-five per cent for the effects obtained by the manipulation of the 
paint, using the formula 


1 Smith (9) in a study of the relation of the position of the color to the choice of 
color in the easel painting of preschool children, reports that in 60 per cent of the 
paintings the color on the extreme right was chosen first, and eight of her thirty-two 
subjects throughout the school year chose the colors in the exact order of presentation. 
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2 X the number of agreements 


Total of observer A -}+ total of observer B. 


A second record form was developed for the evaluation of the completed 
paintings, and included the following items: predominant hue, predomi- 
nant value, (listed as “light,” “middle” or “dark”), the hues visible, and 
the final effect of manipulation, i.e., a single color, the colors kept separate, 
or mingled and mixed. Additional space was provided for a description of 
any representations and other characteristics of the painting, including the 
texture of the paint, and the coverage of the paper. Each painting was eval- 
uated separately under the same lighting conditions in which the painting 
procedure took place. It was taped flat against the wall on a background 
of white paper, below a set of standard colored papers in the hues red, 
yellow, blue, green, violet, orange, brown and gray, with each hue in three 
values, light, middle and dark. These samples were used as a guide by 
which to judge the predominant hue and predominant value of each paint- 
ing and were an important factor in establishing adequate reliability. The 
investigator, seated at a distance of eight feet from the painting, evaluated 
each painting. At this distance it was found that the more subtle blendings 
of colors and values which were extremely difficult to identify and led to 
lowered reliability were eliminated, while the more prominently used 
colors and values were in turn more reliably identified. 

In establishing the reliability of this method of evaluating the finished 
paintings, each of the twenty paintings used previously in establishing the 
reliability of color choice was evaluated independently by two judges. As 
before, percentages of agreement on individual items were obtained. Ninety 
per cent agreement was found between the records of these two persons 
for predominant hue; eighty-five per cent for predominant value and for 
hues visible; and one hundred per cent for the final effects of manipula- 
tion. One judge re-evaluated the set of paintings seven months later and 
the agreement with her previous evaluation dropped to eighty-five per cent 
for predominant hue, and eighty-three per cent for hues visible. The agree- 
ment for predominant value and the final effect of manipulation remained 
the same, eighty-five per cent and one hundred per cent, respectively. 


INVESTIGATION 


With the procedures and record forms developed and adequate reliability 
established, the main portion of the investigation was carried on after a 
period of seven months and during the following school year. 

There were two groups of subjects. Group A consisted of twenty chil- 
dren, ten boys and ten girls ranging in age from 2 years 8 months, to 4 
years 6 months, with a mean age of 3 years 8 months. These children came 
from families in the upper socio-economic levels and attended the univer- 
sity nursery school every morning. Group B consisted of eleven children, 
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six boys and five girls, who lived in a “Home for Children,” and who at- 
tended the same nursery school one afternoon each week. These children 
were committed to the home because their families were incompetent to 
care for them. Some were born out of wedlock, others were neglected or 
deserted by their parents, and each had a tragic case history. Their age 
range was 2 years 8 months to 4 years 2 months, with a mean age of 3 
years 4 months. 


A number of the first group of twenty had participated in the prelim- 
inary investigation and were familiar with the finger painting procedure. 
With Group B and the “new” children in Group A, before making any 
records, a demonstration and one or more practice periods were given 
until the children were well acquainted with the observer and the activity. 
The children in Group A painted in the same room and followed the same 
procedure as in the preliminary study, except that a single observer was 
present. Each child was observed on two different days and during each 
period he completed two paintings. A mean length of nineteen days elapsed 
between the two painting sessions. The children were asked if they would 
like to finger paint and several volunteers were always ready each day. No 
child was urged to participate if he showed the slightest reluctance. 


With Group B the situation and procedure were duplicated close to three 
north windows in the end of one of the play rooms and partially screened 
off to avoid distractions. These children painted whenever the activity ap- 
pealed to them. A total of forty paintings were collected, twenty in sets of 
two made the same day and twenty single paintings. A series of four paint- 
ings was completed by eight children, two subjects made only three and one 
child just two. A mean length of fifty-three days elapsed between the initial 
and final paintings. 

To determine whether an individual child’s paintings were sufficiently 
similar to be recognized as his products, the eighty paintings of Group A 
were numbered at random for identification, and hung in random order 
on the walls of the north room used for painting. Then eight judges,? none 
of whom had any knowledge concerning which children had painted the 
“pictures” were asked to match by number the paintings which they be- 
lieved to have been made by the same child, listing four together if possible, 
and if not, any three or any pairs. Later the forty paintings of Group B were 
hung, and the matching procedure repeated. Instructions were given to work 
independently and to list the number of each painting only once. This match- 
ing was done under the same lighting conditions as the painting and the 
evaluation. The judges were permitted to examine the paintings as closely 
as they wished. 


2 The judges were senior or graduate students all of whom had taken several courses 
in psychology and child development, including nursery school observation, and who 
had personal experience with finger painting. They were acquainted with its diagnostic 
and therapeutic possibilities, but had no clinical experience with finger peiating as 
a projective technique. 
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Finally the paintings of Group A were hung again. This time each 
child’s four paintings were together and identified with his name, and seven 
additional and similarly qualified judges listed any features that, to them, 
appeared to make the paintings of each child similar or unique. This in- 
formation was used later in determining the bases for successful matching 


by the other judges. 


TABLE I 
Group A 


Determination of Differences in Patterns of Color Selection in 
Paintings 1 and 2; in Paintings 3 and 4; and Among Paintings 
I, 2, 3 and 4, as Indicated by Chi Square and Levels of Probability. 


Paintings Paintings Paintings 
1 and 2 3 and 4 1, 2, 3, and 4 


Chi? Prob. Chi2 Prob. Chi? Prob. 


50-70 4.585 30-50 10.684 .50-.70 
95-98 5.250 95-98 12.704 .30—50 
50-70 2.834 50-70 7.762 .80—90 
.70—.80 1.648 .80-.90 4.734 .95-.99 
90-95 7.346 10-20 11.120 50—70 
> 99 245 > 99 981 > 99 
20-30 4.842 .30-50 12.065 30-50 
>.99 4.370 .30-.50 300 > .99 
< 01 0.390 98-99 37.338 < 01 
95-98 0.000 > .99 1.416 > 99 
30-50 7.101 10-20 14.516 .20-.30 
10-20 12.548 47.849 << 
< 01 883 90-95 24.200 .01-.02 
95-98 2.031 .70-80 3.914 .98~99 
> .99 205 99 1.184 > 99 
90-.95 1.603 .80-.90 2.590 »>.99 
1.960 .70-.80 4.137 .98-.99 
< 01 2.059 .70—80 19.764 .05—.10 
1.666 .70—.80 8.444 .70-.80 
> .99 979 90-95 1.748 > 99 


REsuULTs 


Use of Color During the Painting Procedure 


It was desired to test the assumption that a child will use the same pat- 
tern of color choices throughout a series of finger paintings. As a technique 
for determining quantitatively any existing differences in the choices of 
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colors between paintings 1 and 2; between 3 and 4; and among paintings 
1, 2, 3 and 4, the chi square test was used. Thus, three chi square values 
were obtained for each subject and also three levels of probability. For the 
children in Group B, who did not necessarily paint two sets of two paint- 
ings each, only the possible differences in the selection of the colors for the 
total series of paintings were determined. 


TABLE II 
Group B 


Determination of Differences in Patterns of Color Selection in the 
Total Number of Paintings as Indicated by Chi Square and Levels 
of Probability. 


Paintings Paintings Paintings 
1, 2, 3, and 4 1, 2, and 3 
(d.£.12) 


Chi2 Prob. 


5.886 .90-.95 


The chi square test indicates the degree to which the number of times 
each color actually selected in a painting diverges from the number of 
times it might be expected to be selected, based on the pattern of colors 
used, as shown in the total selections of colors by the individual. The as- 
sumption is made in determining the chi square values that the child will 
use the same pattern of color selections from one painting to another. If 
this assumption is true, the ratio or proportion of each color to the other 
colors in one particular painting should be the same as the ratio of that 
oe to the other colors in all other paintings made by that particular 
child. 

A study of the chi square values (Tables I and II) indicates that for 
twenty-seven children the differences in color selection did not approach 
the point of statistical significance (five per cent level). With some subjects, 
for example, Errol, the patterns were very similar. For four children, Jack, 
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Joel, Patsy and Kandy, all in Group A, the patterns of color selection were 
sufficiently different to be statistically significant. However, none of these 
four showed a significant value between paintings 1 and 2 and also between 
3 and 4. In order to determine the nature of this color similarity in the 
paintings of the large majority of the children, the original record of each 
child’s use of color during each painting session was scrutinized. It became 
evident that the similarity was characterized by an interest in all colors, 
rather than a distinct and continued preference for any one color. For the 
four children with significant chi square values, the differences were caused 
either by the use of a single color in a particular painting or by a color 
“jag” or temporary interest in a color that lasted through one painting. 

Careful study of the number and order of each child’s choice of colors 
showed that the subjects could be grouped into three classes, according to 
their pattern of color use. Following the order in which the colors were 
placed on the table, was practiced by seven children, six from the “family” 
and one from the “Children’s Home” group. The position of the colors 
on the table was quite a factor in a good many of the paintings. Of the 
total number of 120, in 61.6 per cent the first color used was the one on the 
extreme left or right, and in 41.3 per cent of the paintings, the color on 
the left or right was chosen first and followed by the color next to it. An 
order of their own choice, but including all of the colors in each painting, 
with an occasional omission of one or two, was the method practiced by 
fourteen children, seven from each group. The use of a@ single color for a 
painting, or a prolonged interest in one color (used it five or more consec- 
utive times) was the third pattern, used by nine of the subjects, seven from 
Group A and two from Group B. Some of these color “jags” were very 
pronounced. Jack used black 23 times in one painting, Joel used red 12 
times, Kandy, blue 14 times, and Patsy, black 28 times, giving distinctive 
characteristics to their paintings, and highly significant chi square values. 
However, these color “jags” were not confined to a particular color. For 
example, Joel, in his first painting, used red, yellow and black each several 
times, and in his second painting green was used repeatedly, in his third, 
black, and in his fourth, he used yellow exclusively. 

No child used the same color the greatest number of times in four paint- 
ings or even in three. However, ten subjects did show a slight preference 
for the same color in two paintings. Because the color a subject selects first 
is often considered his preferred color, a summary was made of the num- 
ber of times each subject selected a particular color as his initial choice. No 
subject preferred one particular color as his initial choice in all four paint- 
ings. Seven subjects used the same color initially in three paintings and fif- 
teen in two. This interest in all of the colors is further substantiated when 
the color choices of all of the children are totaled. While Group A used 
black more than any other color and Group B used red, when tested statis- 
tically by analysis of variance, no significant color preferences were evident 
for either of the two groups of children. 
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One difference was apparent between the two groups in their use of the 
colors. The “family” group used them much more freely than did the group 
from the Children’s Home, an average of 14.19 color uses per painting as 
compared with 7.27. The difference between these means proved to be 
statistically significant at the one per cent level. 


Evaluation of the Completed Paintings 


Hues Visible. Although only five hues were offered, it was possible to 
obtain gray, and by blending, orange, violet and brown. The completed 
paintings in general had a multi-color effect, the number of hues visible 
ranging from one to eight, with an average of 3.69. A single hue was used 
in eight paintings. 

Predominant Hue. Of the 120 paintings 35.7 per cent were judged to 
be without any predominant hue. No subject was found to have four paint- 
ings in which the same hue was predominant. Four subjects had the same 
predominant hue in three paintings, and nine in two. The others showed 
no consistency in any of their paintings. There was a tendency for red to 
predominate more in the paintings of Group B than in those of Group A, 
while the reverse was true of violet, black and yellow. Differences were 
negligible for the other colors. Black frequently obscured the other hues, 
and the various pigments neutralized each other, with a resulting gray or 
drab effect. For example, while Ann was painting, after using all of the 
hues several times she added yellow twice, remarking “I need a lot. It’s 
only black. It never turns.” These young children obviously experimenting 
and playing with the paint, had little control over the final color effect. 


Predominant Brightness or Value. A greater degree of consistency was 
found in this aspect than in hue, as nine of the thirty-one subjects had all 
four of their paintings of the same value and in each case it was “dark,” 
while seven others showed consistency of values in three of their paintings. 
When a weight of “3” was assigned to dark, “2” to middle and “1” to 
light, the average value was 2.36 and practically no difference existed be- 
tween the “family” and the “Children’s Home” gtoups. Of the 120 paint- 
ings 52.4 per cent were “dark,” 25.8 per cent “middle” and 20 per cent 
“light.” This predominance of darkness may be explained by the inclusion 
of black and exclusion of white paint in the pigments offered. If a child 
enjoyed using all of the colors in quantity, including black, it would have 
been difficult to have obtained a value other than dark. 


Placement on the Paper. The subjects showed the greatest consistency 
in this feature of their paintings, as, throughout their series, three children 
covered all of the paper, eleven all but a small area, and two restricted the 
paint to a portion of the page. The other fifteen children used all methods. 
The group from the Children’s Home had a greater proportion of restricted 
paintings than did the family group, but this difference did not prove to 
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be statistically significant. Of the 120 paintings, 23 per cent entirely covered 
the page, 55 per cent covered the paper except for a small area and 21.6 per 
cent were restricted to a portion of the page. 


Manipulation of the Paint, Markings and Representation. ‘Two children 
each completed one painting in which an attempt was made to keep the 
colors separate. In all other cases the paint was mingled and mixed as the 
children spread it over the paper. The whole hand was used for the most 
part, although a random movement of the index or all of the fingers to- 
gether appeared occasionally. This was apparent in all four products of one 
child and in three of two children. Markings occurred infrequently and con- 
sisted of scratching, and purposeful or accidental marks made with the 
bottom of the paint shaker. Some holes were worn through by hard rub- 
bing. Only three subjects, all in Group A, attempted any pictorial repre- 
sentation. Ann drew the “sun” and “big bright eyes” which she later oblit- 
erated; Mary a “pumpkin,” and Bud a “fire boat” and “fire hose.” No 
similar markings or representations were purposely repeated in more than 
two paintings. 


Matching of the Completed Paintings 


It was thought that some of the significant detail might be lost in the 
objective evaluation of the paintings. In order to see whether factors were 
present that characterized each child’s work, yet did not lend themselves to 
objective measures, eight judges attempted to match the paintings into sets 
of four, three or two, using the method described earlier. 


Number of Correct Matchings. Of the 80 paintings made by the twenty 
children in Group A, two judges each matched correctly one set of four 
paintings, and five judges were each able to match one set of three. Much 
greater success was had in the correct placing together of two paintings out 
of each child’s set, such pairs matched averaged 6.75 per judge, ranging 
from four to ten. 

Of the 40 paintings made by the eleven subjects in Group B, no judge 
was able to match a set of four, but four judges each correctly placed a set of 
three. The judges averaged 4.75 correct pairs, with a range from four to 
eight. 

Equal success was achieved in matching the pairs of paintings made on 
the same day and on different days. 


Bases for Correct Matchings. Considering both groups of subjects, there 
was a total of 55 sets or pairs of paintings that were correctly matched by 
one or more judges. These included 75 of the 120 paintings in various com- 
binations. For example, two judges correctly matched Ann’s second and 
fourth paintings and one other judge her second and third, making two 
“matchings” of her work. In order to determine the bases for these cor- 
rect matchings, the sets of four, three or two paintings with which any 
judge had success were carefully examined, together with both record sheets 
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completed earlier and the observations of the seven judges who examined 
each child’s identified set of paintings for similar or unique features. 

Hue. In only ten of the correct matchings, involving the work of seven 
children, was the predominant hue a similar one or were any colors suffi- 
ciently conspicuous or unique to serve as clues for identification. This indi- 
cates that hue is a relatively minor factor in the individuality of young 
children’s finger painting. 

Brightness or Value. The value was similar in thirty-six of the correct 
matchings, the work of twenty-two children. It will be recalled that although 
the majority of children were quite consistent in this respect, most of the 
paintings were “dark” and consequently not distinctive. A scrutiny of the 
correct matchings shows that the similar value became an important iden- 
tifying factor when it was unusual, as “very light” or “very dark.” 

Covering of the Paper. The area covered was previously recorded 
roughly as “whole page covered,” “covered except for a small area,” and 
“restricted to a portion of the page,” and thirty-six correct matchings, in- 
volving twenty-four children, proved similar in this respect. A closer ex- 
amination revealed that in eight of these matched sets or pairs, identical 
areas of the paper remained uncovered. It is probable that a more objective 
method of recording the manner in which the paint is placed on the paper 
such as used by Napoli (4) would show that this feature contributes a good 
deal to whatever individuality exists in the finger paintings of very young 
children. 


Texture of the Paint. Unusually thin or thick paint, resulting from 
the amount of tempera powder added to the starch paste, or the presence 
of dry surface paint due to incomplete manipulation proved to be similar 
features in thirty-one of the matchings, the work of seventeen children. The 
use of thin paint was rare and hence distinctive. Thick paint was fairly com- 
mon, especially in Group A, but nevertheless proved a contributing factor 
to correct matching by differentiating otherwise similarly colored or placed 
paintings. 

Movements. The use of the fingers, patting with the whole hand, the 
origin and direction of the movements, the restriction of each hand to one- 
half of the paper, were noted as characteristic features that were unques- 
tionably a factor in the successes of the judges. Such similarities appeared in 
thirty-two correct matchings, the work of seventeen children. 

Markings, Designs and Representations. Although this feature occurred © 
very seldom, it was unique when used. One pair had a “fire boat and hose” 
on each, another similar scratching marks and a third covered with a design 


made with the shaker base. 


Cases with Greatest Matching Success. The judges had much greater 
success in matching the work of some children than of others. In Group A, 
all eight judges correctly matched a pair each made by Doris and Katie. 
Doris’ were the ones previously mentioned which were decorated with a 
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design purposely made with the shaker base, and in addition were both 
light violet in color, completely covering the page. Mickey made accidental 
shaker marks on his and a few judges placed one or two of them with 
Doris’ calling them a set of four. Since Mickey’s paint was thick, finger 
movements very evident, and the shaker marks “messy,” most judges differ- 
entiated the work of the two children. Katie’s first two were covered with 
prints made by patting her outspread hands all over the paper which she 
had previously covered with a multicolored paint of middle value. No other 
child did this. Katie and Doris were able to identify these pairs of paintings 
six months after completion, although they had not seen them in the mean- 
time.® 

Don’s paintings were each a restricted oval mass of thick paint, with red- 
violet predominating. One judge matched his complete set. Numbers 1 and 
2 were in an identical area of the paper, and correctly matched by one 
judge; 3 and 4 were in another identical area and correctly matched by 
four judges. Don’s were frequently confused with two of Sam’s, these six 
being the only restricted ovals in the set of eighty in Group A. 

Patsy’s numbers 2, 3, and 4 were correctly matched by three judges, and 
two additional judges succeeded in matching two of the three. These paint- 
ings were completely covered with very thick, almost black paint. Other 
children completely covered their paper, many paintings were thick with 
paint, but Patsy’s were the only black ones’ so painted. 

In Group B, every judge matched either a pair or a set of three of each 
of Katherine’s, Nick’s and Virgil’s paintings. Katherine’s were easily recog- 
nized by the particular use of the hand in a wide horizontal sweeping 
movement. The paint was slightly thin giving a decided effect of perspec- 
tive. The colors were numerous and interestingly blended, although differ- 
ent. Nick’s four, covered with accidental shaker marks, were tightly re- 
stricted oval masses, and had sprinklings of dry yellow surface paint. No 
others had shaker marks or were so closely massed. Virgil’s were very dis- 
tinctive. He first covered the page with paint, using a horizontal movement, 
and then pushed both hands away from him, making two verticle hand 
marks across the center of the paper. This movement was evident in all 
four of his paintings, but very clear and pronounced in two. 


Summary AND Discussion 


The usual procedure followed by three- and four-year-olds in the finger 
painting situation is to freely use all of the colors with little or no prefer- 


3 One painting of each of the twenty children in Group A was hung at the same time 
and each child brought into the room and asked to show the teacher which one was 
his “picture.” This was repeated with each painting in the set. Ann apparently recog- 
nized two of hers, but no judge matched these correctly. Three other children correctly 
pointed out one of theirs. That there was so little success is not surprising, as they 
probably had forgotten them after an interval of six months, although frequently children 
of this age recognize their paintings after a considerable period of time. 
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ence, to cover or nearly cover the paper with moderately dark paint, fairly 
thick in texture, using the whole hand for manipulation. Features that 
characterize the paintings of an individual child lie rarely in the hues 
selected, but for the most part in the making of a very light or very dark 
painting; in the use of unusually large or small amounts of paint; in 
leaving uncovered an identical area of the paper; in unique movements of 
the hands and fingers and the creation of a design or pictorial representa- 
tion. It is apparent with these young subjects as with the older ones men- 
tioned by Napoli and others (1, 3) that all of the aspects of the finger paint- 
ings need to be considered together if the uniqueness of the work of a given 
individual is sought. Young children thoroughly enjoy experimenting with 
the colors and manipulating the paint. Whether or not finger painting ul- 
timately proves of use in personality diagnosis at this age level, it unques- 
tionably has therapeutic value and is an excellent recreational activity. 
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